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THE PRIVATE DUTY NURSE: A PIONEER 
HEALTH WORKER ' 


By ExizasetH Grsson, R.N. 
portant, and I trust we may all realize 
today is due to the visions of yes- 


terday. Nursing as a profession, as well 
as the field and opportunity for nursing, 


T HE public 
health move- 
ment did not create 
the public health 
nurse; it found her 
yet already we have made 1 /--4dy at work at 


carrying out her plans for the bedside. 


their homes and for guarding the health all of 
of our communities. of the 
ing is the offspring said 
or private duty little 
still an infant, one. lack 
Because of its growth and the of of hospital sup- 
broad field of offers, many port, loss of sleep and 
nurses have taken it up, leaving private many food, all so dif- 
duty nursing possibly not so much in ferent routine, made the 
the limelight, although not the less im- first few cases seem tedious and pos- 
at the thied of the New sibly without a feeling of satisfaction. 
Burlingten, Vt., May, 1923. 


| 
due largely to the conscientiousness of ct 
has developed so rapidly in the past service of our pioneers, the private duty & 
fifty years that it is well to take time nurses. i 
occasionally to look back over our I would like to take up briefly some -/) 
achievements and study of the opportunities and r 
responsibilities of the pri- ; 
vate duty nurse as a 5, 
health worker, in rela- | 
tion: 
First, to the patient : 
Second, to the family Pt 
Third, to the physician | 
Fourth, to the com- 
Fifth, to nursing edu- 
the care of the sick in tion. 
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to stimulate public interest in this form 
to-day, and by advocating state aid for 


School of Nursing is the of education for the young women of 


these prob- are many ways by which we are able 
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We must each year, the weak points in our edu- 
have schools of nursing connected with cation and by constructive criticiam we 
fe tere As pri- should be able to help in bringing up the 
duty nurses, what is your responsi- curriculum of the training school. There 

standards of nursing? As we went out portunity arises, let us all be ready to 
into private duty work and saw the help and not leave the responsibility to a 

few. 


broad field of service, we realized more, 
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GOVERNMENT ' 
By M. Surrn, B.L. 


all kinds 


THE USE OF PENALTIES IN STUDENT 


| 


probability 


The effect of enforced penalties on 
the whole student body should be taken 
into account. Unless sympathy for the 
enforcement exists in the great majority 
of students or can be secured, the pen- 


had consulted some of the best criticisms 
on the subject chosen and, being a dis- 
criminating student with very artistic 
appreciation, had used without quota- 
tion marks page after page of ideas and 
phrases of the critic read. The theme 
was an excellent piece of compilation 
presented as original work. Her plagiar- 
ism was discovered, she was called before 
the Honor Board, charged with unfair- 
ness and penalized by loss of credit for 
the course. When the matter was dis- 
cussed with her, she acknowledged hav- 
ing consulted books on the subject of 
the theme, saying that she supposed that 
was what she was expected to do, that 
she had worked eight hours on her theme 
and was quite unconscious of using the 
phraseology of the book referred to. In 
other words, she had let some one else 


use of the penalty put upon her? It did 
not serve to show her the error of her 


ways, the wrong to herself and the col- 
lege community for one of their number 
to persist in the pernicious habit of not 
developing her own thinking powers and 
of receiving credit for work that was not 


The Use of Penalties in Student Government 1005s F 
Penalties in Student Government depreciating student into deeper and ~7% 
should, I think, be considered from at deeper gloom over her mental powers. 4 | 
least four points of view; from the point | 
of view of the one punished, of the large | 
group to which the culprit belongs, of 7 
the person or group that fixes the pen- a 
alty, and of the person or group that # 
enforces it. alty does more harm than good. The a 
If life is a struggle to free oneself from student body must be permeated with 7 
a docile, dependent attitude to a whole- a loyalty to righteousness and order and A 
hearted, reasonable, aggressive inde- justice or penalties will be of very “ 
pendence, the penalty for wrong-doing limited value. a 
should be such as to help the individual It was discovered in a certain college ‘ 
toward that end. Here isa student who that a student in writing a long Weer — | 
comes from a family of uncertain mental a 
stability. She is obsessed with the idea 4 
that she is of inferior intellectual ca- 
She has very nearly reached her goal 7 
when through inadvertence, and because y 
of assisting a blind student, she passes 4 
one point beyond the allowed number of i 
Chapel cuts. The penalty for such an bs 
offense is two weeks’ suspension from 
College. This penalty is to be applied ‘ 
just before examinations. If she is ab- | 
sent from classes at that time she will 2 
in all EE lose her chance at Phi i 
fear of enforce- 
makes her faint in 
is compulsory and 
a penalty for 
exist. To enforce do her thinking for her and considered 
it in ome case and not another would herself virtuous for having spent so much 
unfair. However, to time compiling a theme. What was the 
described. would 
of the punishment. 
use unless they quite 
the offense and the 
penalty enforced in the 
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| hers. She was not alone in 
| 
| 
| 
e of the community is served 
4 influenced to live up to t 


The Use of Penalties in Student Government 1 


must be theirs if the college does its committee to change a decision than to 
duty to them ia the way of training and run the risk of injustice to the students. 


It is usually most damaging to the 
offender to publish her name and at the 
same time threaten to close avenues of 


of 


i 


evidence is produced or new interpreta- 
tions are made, it seems fairer to change 
a decision, the use of the penalty would 
be lest if the committee did not change. ate. The two groups working together 


the greatest use of penalties will be real- 
ized when students and faculty codper- 


It is much nobler and stronger and does will bring a control superior to that of 
much more good, in my opinion, for a either working alone. : 


helps them to administer justice some- | One other element in useful penalties 4 

what better than criminal courts have is wise publicity. Too often students ie 

been doing in some of our large cities. know the penalty without knowing the oq 

If, however, the students are to get misdemeanor it is designed to correct. y 
faculty, must do its share, even though i 
the students fiz the penalties. The fac- ; 
: ulty have mo right to “unload their own # 
| responsibilities on a group of young stu- 4 
dents.” The college faculty that said to : 

| cheated and stolen goods; you must deal 4 
with her and be responsible to the col- [ij IEEE and social principles involving a 

lege for her misdemeanors” was clearly [EEE actually existing in real : 

shirking its responsibility unless it stood violations in and out of college. : 

the class by advice and No system is successful because it is | 

ae. Such a a system. If we have student govern- ; 

| too large an order for ment with power to inflict penalties for i 
students unless violation of the rules, it means one more F 

on the help of the thing for the faculty to watch. Since ‘ 

handicapped by not bodies vary from year to year and are * 

to review all of young and imexperienced, since the bur- : 

and may, therefore, err in den of weighing evidence and judginy 3 

accepting or rejecting the recommenda- their fellows is too great a responsibility ri 

tion of the students. If, because further for students alone, and since the faculty 4 
“Selfishness consists in facing any bumen relationship with the main intent of getting from | 

it for encself afi the pleasure and profit thet ene can.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MILK LABORATORY 
By Mary Coainne Bancnort, R.N. 


bath, nipple tray, cereals, etc., into the 
Rot spare a separate room for ward. This saves much 


EE 


pictures show how the Children’s Hos- 
pital of Cincinnati has improvised a milk —_— i 
1. A good method of capping bottles. 
Sterilized paper squares, (a paper nap- , < j i 
kin cut into 16 squares) are fastened q 
This not only seals the bottle but keeps y+. i § 
2. An improvised milk laboratory 
which occupies one end of a serving 
room. The space occupied is 11 by 13 | 
feet. The equipment consists of a wall 
10 feet, with two deep drawers; a table ‘Ee ; 
supporting a zinc water bath, 25 x 40 x 5 |S 
inches; a gas stove; a utensil sterilizer; 
a refrigerator with space to accommo- ; ‘ 
i 
good 
of a 
fold- 
bottle a Borrzs. 4 
1008 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


have been running down hill and to have 
come to mean the science of the mind. 
I want to give it back its original mean- 
ing and I feel the more justified in doing 
so in that even the modern materialistic 
philosopher concedes the inadequacy of 
mind and body as the total personality 
by claiming the existence of the sub- 
conscious mind. Let him call it sub- 
conscious mind if he will; soul is a good 


Now intellect is all right in its place: 
it is an excellent thing and most helpful 
in life; but the soul is even more ex- 
cellent and even more helpful. In 
consider the soul not only the best, but 
the most useful part of us in a practical 
sense. The general restlessness and dis- 
content so rife nowadays are due to the 
fact that the soul is so completely neg- 
lected. Take the field of nursing, for 


i 


| 


attitude of the pupil's mind toward her 
1011 


a 
By ANNETTE Fiske, M.A., R.N. 
Te word “psychology” means liter- practical every-day business, would 7 
ally the science of the soul, but, bring large concrete results instead of 5 
like ‘rather vague abstract ones. So banish 
the soul, and all hail the intellect —if. 
indeed, they do not go so far as to say ¥ 
that intellect is naught and only manual 4 
skill of value. 
and body but which is something more 
sensitive than either and in control of \ 
both. example. One frequently hears the plea © 
The minds of the vast majority of peo- that psychology be studied, and we see | 
ple are today set on doing the things psychology put down in the curriculum c 
that will bring them the greatest ma- of many training schools, yet it is the 
terial return and doing them in the way psychology that takes heed only of the ‘ 
that will cost them the least effort and mind, not of the soul, and for that reason q 
exertion. They are quite willing to it fails. The schools that emphasize ~ 
admit the existence of a subconscious most strongly the need of the nurse | 
mind, which they regard as a curious being taught psychology are frequently | 
and rather interesting variation from the the schools that most patently ignore i 
practical every-day mind that they make the existence of the soul. The pupils | 
use of in their business, but a soul, what are treated as more or less intelligent | 
do they care about souls? Except that machines, the patients as cases pure and | 
they do not want their own to be damned simple, and by “cases” are meant sick | 
to eternal suffering hereafter; and the people whose bodies are expected, under & 
church ought to be able to make sure certain HE treatment, to get back into | 
of that point for them. Souls are too | 
intangible for a practical person to be | 
interested in, and they are likely to get | 
one into a lot of trouble, according to considered very largely merely from the | 
all accounts, because they may interfere point of view of how much theoretical 
with a good piece of business; they take knowledge can be crammed into it; the 
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1012 
patient and toward her work seems to I want to make a plea that considera- 
be a very secondary consideration. And tion be given to the souls of nurses and 
| yet how much her attitude of mind of their patients as the means of solving 
1 all the greatest problems in the nursing 
hard 
| 
t 
that 
2 and that, in consequence, we do not any >sycholc 
te two of us respond to the same stimuli in we should 
Fe the same fashion and to the same degree. us, rememt 


be herself, setting them an ex- 


& 


one needs imagination. Some people say 
every nurse should herself have had a 
serious illness in order that she may get 


| Psychology 1013 
out their it is put on gently or roughly, may not rf 
eS affect the part to which the application | 
ychology is made, but it does affect, perhaps  % 
principle materially, the general condition of the % 
ving mean other than that one waiting on her who made her feel . 
study the soul of your it was a disagreeable duty, who was 
you may understand his rough and lacking in sympathy, she A 
needs and his desires and treat him might apply the lesson to herself and H 
accordingly ? try to do as she would be done by. When : 
One needs experience with people and nurses complain that their patients are si 
cross and inconsiderate, are they not ¢ 
they have not considered the patients’ / 
the patient's point of view. There are feelings? | 
few people, even among the young and There is no use in having psychology : 
well, however. who do not know the taught in the curriculum and then ignor- { 
meaning of pain and who do not have __ing all the principles of psychology in ; 
sufficient imagination, if they care to every-day life: A training school that ‘ 
exert it, to realize what it means to lie does not allow parents to see their chil- ‘ 
in bed helpless. What is needed is that dren at all, when at the hospital three =f 
they should stop to consider these facts, days, for tonsils and adenoids, is disre- | 
that they should give thought to their garding the psychological principle that | 
patients’ feelings as well as to their as the twig is bent the tree is inclined. ) 
symptoms and the means used to relieve If pupils from the beginning of their a 
them, that they should have impressed training are taught thus to ignore the | 
upon them the sensitiveness of the sick natural affection and solicitude of par- | 
to their surroundings and to the treat- ents for their children, they are bound jf 
ment accorded them by those caring for more and more to come to ignore family 
them. If a mustard paste is to be ap- affection and to consider the solicitude . 
plied, for instance, the mechanical appli- of relatives for their patients as some- 
cation is not the only important thing; thing that interferes with the comfort- 
the manner of its application, whether able performance of their duties and not 
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When the training schools and nursing logical laws cannot be laid 
organizations lay so much stress on short 
hours of work and plenty of recreation and covers every case. 


4 
if should it not t but 
.. patient about li unless 
forgotten the Tex 
fF patient of mine in thei 
| hands and je 
was the way sier to 
. way. Naturally, she had no great needed in order to get 
| opinion of nurses. 
| 
| 
: 
; 
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A Good Will Delegation at Bordeaux 101s 
7 
“2 
of tho Memorial Training 
auspices of the American C to understand why ; 
Devastated France. We for the gift of ; 
in of the | 
modern nursing 
has devoted ; 
up of the school | 
we are enabled which it is connected, in 
f their character and vor to raise the standard 
viewpoint, and of the real friendship profession in France. In 
which France has for America. . Hamilton started her | 
The Florence Nightingale School has work, there were six nurses. Now there 
been of great service to the American are forty students, six head nurses, and 
Committee for Devastated France in twenty-two doctors connected with the | 
supplying well trained nurses for the hospital. Dr. Hamilton told us that / 
public health work in the region of the they would like to have twice as many | 
Aisne. nurses as they have now, but that it is 
After hearing the facts of the case, it difficult to reach French women and 
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A Good Will Delegation at Bordeaux | 
eT at in the Good Will Delegation greeted at’ the 
Berdeaux by Dr. Anna Hamilton, Directrice, and st 


THE FRACTIONAL EWALD MEAL BY THE 
REHFUS METHOD' 


By Exizasetn Connotty, RN. 


HE relationship of the nurse to the 


laboratory is very rapidly changing 
from what it was a few years ago when 


essential to a great deal of the laboratory 
study of a patient,—the other two mem- 


far as the female patient is concerned; 

named. 

so little laboratory work was done. The The old saying that “no chain is 
5%  _—=s present-day demands of the doctor and stronger than its weakest link” is posi- 
i the patient for better and more labora- tively true in this line of work. Re- 
| ; tory aid have caused this change. Be- peatedly we hear the laboratory work- 
= ‘cause of these advances the nurse finds ers say that no laboratory test is of its 
= __— herself one of a triad that is absolutely maximum and therefore proper value 
if (the doctor, the patient, the nurse, and 
. bers of the triad being the patient’s the laboratory technician) is without 
tt physician and the laboratory worker. I error, andé that many very difficult 
ft need only mention a few common labor- laboratory tests are made valueless by 
5. atory procedures wherein the nurse— aa slight error in some one’s technic. 
even the pupil nurse—plays as neces- 
2. sary, therefore as important, a role as nursing journals have 

does either of the other two members many pages to articles on this general 

H of the triad mentioned above: subject. For the subject of 

| First. The phthalein functional test I have chosen the nurse’s part 

_ for kidney efficiency, in the performance _ the fractional Ewald meal by | 
: of which the nurse instructs the patient, method because of the 

| solely has to do with the collection of the 1. This procedure is now 

| output of the urine. portant, if not absolutely necessary, in 
. Second. Basal metabolism wherein the proper diagnosis and treatment of 
a fasting and com-_ canal, therefore in 

or else the pro- 2. The nurse is considered capable 

| of doing a very large part of this entire 

EEE collection of sputum for procedure. I say this because in the last 
| 
| have very successfully done the nurse’s 
a ae part in 365 fractional Ewald meals by 
a is prac- this method. 
tically a routine in many hospitals so The Trained 
1 Read at a meeting of the Seventh District Medical 
ee Nurses’ Association, Fayetteville, N.C. March Laboratory Tests, Mabel McVicker, RN., 
4 6, 1923. American Journal of Nursing. 


Fractional Ewald Meal by the Rehfus Method. 


3. Because of this experience I have 
learned a great deal, and I hope in this 
paper to give others the benefit of our 
experience. 

Let us consider some parts of the 


nurse’s technic, and in doing so, point 
out some common mistakes: 


(1) Preperation of the patient 
It is very important that the patient 


removed, and on the amount of this ma- 
terial removed the physician is going to 
say there is.or is not retention of food 
in the stomach, or that the emptying 
time of the stomach is or is not normal. 
Nothing by mouth, except water, after 
an early supper on the day preceding the 
test, and even no water after 6 a. m., 
the day of the test, must be strictly 
adhered to. 


(2) The passage of the tube 


the operator, while in passing the for- 
mer the patient must actively swallow 
the tip or bucket, and also swallow the 
tube, though assisted by gravity of the 
tip or bucket. Therefore, it is better 
for the patient to be sitting erect during 
the passage of the tube. 

Just here it is well to note that in 
some difficult cases the passage of the 
tube may be facilitated by first passing 
into it, throughout its length, a moder- 
ately thick and slightly flexible wire, as 
is found necessary at times in the Mayo 
clinic. Obviously this then allows the 
operator to utilize the same technic as is 


be properly instructed and that the 4 
nurse assure herself that the patient 
To hand the patient printed instructions ‘ 
is a valuable aid. The importance of 
by used in the passage of a large stomach i 
tube. No difficulty is experienced in | 
withdrawing the wire from the tube | 

when its passage has been accomplished. — 
As yet we have never had to reinforce 
a tube in any manner, which, however, 
is obviously due to the variations in con- : 
ditions, circumstances, and technic, from =| 
these at the Mayo clinic. ‘ 
Just prior to the passage of the tube | 
the patient’s throat is sprayed with a 2 | 
per cent cocain solution until he can 
slightly detect its anesthetic action. Not 
1 ee all patients need this spraying of the | 
In our work we place our patient on throat; however, in doing large num- 
a recliner because sitting upright in a bers of these tests, and in using pupil | 
chair for three hours causes unnecessary nurses, we have found it advantageous ' 
fatigue and lying in bed somewhat in- asa routine. Some patients have more | 
terferes with the passage of the tube sensitive throats and are more easily | 
and the position it takes in the stomach. nauseated than others, therefore some | 
We have found that one nurse can most patients will need more spraying of the i 
advantageously work with four patients throat than will others. All of us have 
at a time. noted that less is required to keep a pa- | 
Obviously, the technic of passing this tient from getting nauseated than is re- 
very small and flexible Rehfus tube is quired to rid him or her of nausea after 
vastly different from that used in pass- it is present. The patient should be 
ing the large, firm, relatively non-flex- warned not to hold the tube with his | 
ible tube. The latter is passed by force, tongue, lips or teeth, because that ob- | 
and the patient can only passively assist viously stops the passage of the tube, 
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CLUB COLLECT 

“Keep ws, O Ged, from pettiness; let us be large in thought, in word, in deed. 

done with fauk fading and leave off self-secking. May we put away all pret | 

each other face to face, without self-pity and without prejudice. May we , 

im judgment and always generous. Teach us to put into action our better ime 

ferwasd end unafraid. Let us take time for all things; make us grow calm, serene ; 

Grant that we may realise it ts the little things that create differences; thet in the | 

Me we are one. And may we strive to touch and to know the great commen woman's heart | 
of us all; end, O Lord God, let us never forget to be kind.” 

Wrliten for the Netional Federation of Business and Profesional Women's Clubs, Inc. by | 

Mary Stewart, 0 member of the National Beard, Independent Woman, February, 1923. | 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD _ 


Bmruriace: New York City. 
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brated eight hundred years of continuous 


EEE 
rt 


In describing the celebration, the 
British Journal of Nursing says, 
There gathered an illustrious company of dele- 
gates from the furthest outposts of the Empire, 
as well as from the United States of 


i 


ri 


2 


H 


the hospital today and of its War Ser- 
vice, commemorated some of the out- 
standing events in the history of the 
ancient foundation. 

The Prince of Wales, as President of 


This handsome Council Hall of the City of 


Leadon is a fitting setting for stately functions, 
and the academic robes of the distinguished 


representatives of many universities from all 
parts of the world, provided a wealth of color 
which added greatly to the beauty of the 
scene. 

The commemoration medals bear the 
head of Rahere on the obverse and on 
the reverse that of William Harvey, dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, 
who was connected with the hospital 
from 1607 to 1643. 

America’s representatives were Dr. 
W. H. Welch and Dr. S. S. Goldwater. 
Nursing seems not to have played a very 
prominent part in the celebration, al- 
though we note, in the Londan Times, 
that the Prince of Wales announced that 
a new nurses’ home was nearing comple- 
tion and that a new wing would shortly 
be added to it, a statement that would 
cause any American nursing school ad- 
ministrator to feel akin to the nurses of 
St. Bartholomew’s. 

Although American nursing history is 
very brief, we too share in the traditions 
of England's glorious achievements. 

Tue Dezartn or Instructors 
HE shortage of instructors is peren- 
nial. It is always most acutely 
felt at this season when our schools are 
1023 


EDITORIALS 
Eicut Centurizs or HEALING ful and colorful pageants, closing with | 
Lenten, a procession illustrative of the work of 
celebrated its eight hundredth an- 
niversary in June and in so doing cele- a 
service. Hoary 
it is, this is not i 
hospital of which we . the Hospital, received addresses from 7 
says the History of the delegates in the Guild Hall. Again § 
we quote our sister Journal: a 
exceptional distinction.! 
| 
| 
| 
with a service in the church which was ; 
followed by a “Solemnity” in which a 
little group of the ecclesiastical descend- ) 
ants of Rahere marched through the 
hospital quadrangle. Superbly beauti- : 
1 Nutting and Deck, Vol. 1. | 
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| 


the part of the students who are choosing yg sav 


in the education of nurses, there will be meets 


little evidence of interest in teaching on 


yr 1024 The American Journal of Nursing 
i settling down to another year’s work. all too rare. The situation can be met 
This dearth, like other shortages in our only if every strong school makes a 
> profession, is due in part to increasing distinct effort to guide some of its well 
* demands. Three other factors enter into qualified students into this field. Schol- 
- and unsatisfactory status accorded im- ties in the Senior year for assisting the 
| structors im some of the schools; the regular instructors are highly prised in 
| _— relatively large amount of preparation a few schools. Most vital of all. 
| § demanded by the very nature of the perhaps, is clear vision on the part of 
= ## work; and the failure of the schools to. the directors of the schools and frank 
= _— recognize their obligation to produce in- recognition of their responsibility in the 
i  structors. It is this third factor we matter. The instructors of tomorrow 
) would discuss here. lents of today. These 
= ## Senior nurses will be 
against the various 
offered. Much will 
| if the attitude of ¢€ 
structors toward the 
of nursing. If class 
> necessary evil 
vitally interesting 
Good schools must 
| fair to expect other 
} selves sending no 
| specialty. It is 
teacher training instit 
i sent an alumna on {c 
thon. The day may 
depend on the 
> most of our instruct 
= ing their own needs. 
Good nurses can be 
good teachers. Good 


66 diamond is a piece of coal that 
. stayed on its job.” So runs the 
legend on the bulletin board of a popular 
church. It set us to thinking of dia- 


am the job year by year and through 


Editorial 


constant study and effort have added to 
their usefulness in their chosen com- 
munities. These jewels are to be found 
in all the branches of nursing. Private 
duty nurses, who have not allowed their 
early ideals and technic to fall into dis- 
use and who have kept pace with general 


have in mind are not only actively direct- 
ing important organizations, but are 
serving on innumerable committees. A 
few of them are members of the boards 
of hospitals and of training school com- 
mittees and so function as true codrdi- 
nators in the development of nursing and 
health programmes of the communities. 
~ Some of the schools for nurses have 
been fortunate in the long tenure of 
office in both major and minor positions 
of women blessed with the gift of growth 
who have stayed on the job to the great 
advantage of the schools. Such women 
exert an influence so widespread as to be 


A diamond is a piece of coal that 
stayed on the job, but the carbon of 
which it is composed has had no choice 
as to whether it would be smoky bitum- 
inous or clear burning anthracite coal, 


1025 
of 
large and appreciative clienteles may 4 
properly be so classed. 4 
about those who do not dwell under the There are some brilliant gems in the = 
home roof. public health field. These might prop» 
One woman of worldwide influence has tly be described also as prominent citi- ¥ 
i _Sior many years regularly set aside cer- zens so widely known and universally | 
oF" tain afternoons when it was known to respected are they. Some of those we =| 
all and sundry of her “children” that ; 
they could find a cup of tea and a wel- | 
come in her apartment. That woman i 
has had the joy of participating in the 
achievements of her graduates and in 
their development. Annual reunions in | 
eagerly-anticipated and joyously-shared 
events, rather than perfunctory duties. : 
This sharing of experience has been H 
of tremendous worth to the alumnae. It 
is well to remember that it has also | 
enriched the school itself by stimulating | 
it to increased effort and by returning 
to the staff successive generations of 
well rounded women. incalculable. | 
Diamonds stay on the job because | 
Diamonns they must. The really useful women [| 
are those who have remained, not be- ; 
cause it seemed the easy thing to do, nor 
because of their own comfort or prestige, 
but because of their constant awareness 
monds in general and diamonds in of advancements to be made and of =| 
particular and we discover that we have opportunities to be grasped. ; 
professional diamonds. These, like the 
most brillient of gems, not only adorn 
but are of great intrinsic worth. They 
are women of clear vision who, staying | 


has had six months of institutional work in Redlands, Calif. 

Helen M. Smith, B.L., is the Dean of the College for Women Western 
sity, Cleveland, of which she is a graduate. 

Mary Ceriane Bancroft, B.N. is of the class of 1914, Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, and 
has held institutional positions since then. She has been Supervisor of Surgery in the Children’s 


Hospital; she was in Government Service, 1918-1919; Superviser of the Children’s Ward, 
Jewish Hospital; Head Nurse of the Infants’ Department, Children's Hospital, Cincinnati, and 
for the past year an instructor and in charge of infant feeding. 
Annette Fiske, M.A., is a graduate of Radcliffe College and of the Waltham Training 
at the Cambridge 
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rf nor yet whether it would be trans- ment for questions and answers. Every 
/ muted into the loveliest of all precious effort will be made to secure authorita-. 
| stones. Im nursing there is always the tive information and only questions of 
% privilege of choice. general interest can be given space in 
A Quzstion Box endeavor, however, to answer questions 
of individual importance if a stamped 
fs the Jounnat will carry a depart- and addressed envelope is enclosed. 
F Elizabeth Gibson, R.N., is a graduate of the Eliot Hospital, Manchester, N. H., class of 
} 1912; of the Boston Floating Hospital postgraduate course, and of the four months’ course 
f instructive District Nursing Association, Boston. She has been « visiting nurse in Suncook, 
. N. H.; a Metropolitan nurse in Manchester; an industrial nurse in Manchester; Supervisor of 
the Concerd District IWursing Association, and a Red Cross orthopedic nurse in Nashua. She 
some time. She has been Instructor in the Wakham School for the past three years. She has 
i devoted much time to private duty nursing, 
Moelle A. Hand, B.N., is a graduate of the Norwalk Hospital, Nerwakk, Conn. She 
© served fer ene year as Army Nurse at U. S. General Heapital, No. 30, Rahway, N. J. She is 
Elisabeth Connelly, R.N., is a graduate of the Charlotte Sanatorium Training School, 
% Charlotte, N. C. She served for one year in the war, being overseas fer six months. At 
| present she is Superintendent of Nurses, North Carolina Sanatorium and is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the State Nurses’ Association. 
| M. Adelaide Nutting, R.N.. M.A., Director, Department of Nussing and Health, 
ie Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. (See Whos Who in the Jearndl for 
March, 1922.) 
| Charles F. Rittenhouse is Profesor of Accounting, Besten University, Besten, Mass. 
Florence M. Redfield, R.N., is graduate of Mount Holyoke College, 1908, and 
x of Grace Hospital, New Haven, 1910. She spent one year at Teachers College, 1919-1920. Her 
ia 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN NURSING! 
By M. Apetawe Nurrixc 


am asked to tell you tonight some- 


beginning that responsibility was largely 


the ways in which nursing has grown 
to its present stature, I do so with no 
certainty as to how far such growth is 
evidence of real progress. It is obvious 
that at certain stages of our journey, 
changes were made which seemed to lead 
in the right direction, but some of the 
results as we now see them do little to 
satisfy us of the wisdom of the course 
then taken. Moreover, we are, I am 
sure quite too near the past thirty years 
in which most of us have lived and 
worked to be able to secure any ade- 
quate perspective of our field of labor 
or the part we have played in it. It 
would be difficult to bring a dispassion- 
ate judgment to bear upon matters with 
which we have been so intimately con- 
cerned. But we can at least trace the 
main lines of development and follow 
the sequence of events, for such ap- 
praisal as we can bring to them. 
The past thirty years in nursing show 
a period of intense activity, of rapid 
and continuous development in old and 
in new fields of work, of a consequent 
phenomenal growth in numbers and of 
many new and complex problems arising 
within the work itself and in our various 


cation of nurses as they would. From the 


given over to the hospitals with which 
they were connected and eventually 
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I thing of the progress made in nurs- | 
society was established, and I must 
acknowledge frankly at the outset that a 
the task is attempted with some hesita- a 
tion, for the idea of progress is the sub- { 
ject of much discussion these days, and 4 
we are not nearly as sure about it as we 4 
used to be. What is progress? Is it that 
kind of improvement which can be 
measured by statistics? This was the 
prevailing idea during the last century, 
says Dean Inge. It was obvious to many 
of our grandparents that the nation 
which travels 60 miles an hour must be . 
five times as civilised as one which 
travels only twelve. I am inclined to ; 
think that this would still seem an ob- | 
vious measure of progress to many of | 
the grandchildren of those grandparents. | 
Or is progress a spiritual thing? 
There are those who believe this, and 
think that human betterment can only ) 
come through the development of our 
spiritual capacities and that all other | 
things should serve as means to this end. ; 
about it, from those of Wells, who sees ; 
only mental progress—a clearing and _ relationships outside of it. | 
enlargement of ideas, to others who The earliest schools of nursing in this =| 
think progress cam come only through country were created independently of — 
science, or through education or through hospitals by boards or committees with 
new forms of social organization. power and freedom to develop the edu- 

In trying, therefore, to show some of 
of the National 


hospitals which 
years 


were represented, 9 of them by a single 
member only. Today there are schools 
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| transferred wholly to them. What thirty years. A picture of thelr rate of 
‘ one surveys then in looking back over growth is interesting. In the ten years 
the developments in nursing is a period between 1890 and 1900, there were over 
+ of nearly fifty years of almost unre- 400 schools of nursing established in 
/ ‘stricted experiment with a system of connection with hospitals which arose 
' education in which the school has existed that period; in the next ten years, 
| as an integral part of the hospital, cre-  aetoreet 
= ated and conducted to serve its needs, erected hospitals; and in the last 
— | — with the education of the nurse becom- ten years just ended, there are recorded 
=| @=—_—s dmg: thereby and inevitably a by-product § a further 600 schools of nursing of sim- 
> of her service to the hospital. ilar origin. In all of these hospitals the 
OGlering as these early schools did a first imperative need was a good nursing 
> sew field of training and occupation for service, and mo one saw any way of 
>  #$women at a time when such fields were providing this except by creating schools 
' are, they attra.ied a large number of whose students could form the nursing 
a students, some of whom were women of staff. Of course, the continuous demand 
rather exceptional ability. The result of for nurses in such large numbers who 
7 _ their labors was that reform of hospital were capable of organising schools and 
| nursing to which must undoubtedly be of directing their work was obviously an 
attributed im considerable entirely imposible one to mest. These 
extraordinary growth of 
eer 
At the first convention held 
present 44 heads of training 
| Coming from Canada as weil 
| United States. As the entire sumtber of 
| uch schools was then about 70, this was 
| goed representation. Thirteen states 
| of nursing in every state and large sum- 
bers in several of them. There are 
i schools of nursing also in the Philippines, A careful study of the 
| in Hawaii, ia Porto Rico, end in Cuba, show these schools adjusting themesives 
| built up by American nurses. Isee that more and more completely to the hes 
there are now 75 trained nurses at work pitals with which they were connected, 
in far Alaska. So I suppose that scheols more and mere absorbed im offerts to 
soon be on their way there, perhaps, mest thelr manifold and constantly 
Altogether there are now recorded schools as matter of 
™) #$$about 1800 schools of nursing which im the matter of service 
_—have grown up ia the rapidly multiplying Never, probably, in histery 
= § hospitals of the country during the past institution, philenthrepic or 


will be con- 
educational advances 
of 
work that 
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Naturally, during the great 
this period there has not | 
ment, both because the entire 
the schools were absorbed 
demands of ¢ | 
It is in | 
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had 

the 

em- 

that 

to retrace 

study carefully the whole 

the two-year course with 

out just what could 

the best possible use 

time. It is because _I 

take the ground as the Report does, that 
the training school must remain for some 
time to come with the hospital, as it now 


dom to pursue its work, that I am will- 
ing to see the three-year course to which 
1 looked forward years ago with ardent 


foundation was then otherwise engaged 
and could not help us. Ten vears later, 
however, such a study was in progress. 
The developments in the field of nursing 


situation. Already it has clari- 

| public mind a number of 

and has 

served to set in motion that discussion 
desired changes 

in method which is the first step toward 
realization. Every nurse should 
study this report, but should 
attention of as large a 
outside of nursing as 


can be reached. The Report should be 
in the hands of all hospital trustees and 
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offer equal opportunity for all. Now a 
the electives offered are few, suited only | 
to the capacities of a small number and = | 
are chiefly in the form of experience had reached a stage where a serious =| 
unaccompanied by any appropriate in- study of the methods of training had - 
struction. become imperative and financed by the = 
Eventually, after several years of Rockefeller Foundation. directed by a | 
trial, it seemed evident that a proper Committee representing medicine, nurs- © 
use of the students’ time was probably ing and the laity, the entire system of : 
impossible, and that the attempt to im- education in nursing has been subjected = 
prove the education of nurses by thus to careful scrutiny and impartial evalua- ‘ 
lengthening the course of training was tion. The study has occupied three | 
not under the existing system a sound years, was conducted by experts in vari- =~ 
oe just policy. To me, at least, it ous branches of education, and guided =| 
by a trained investigator of eminence | 
in her particular field—Josephine Gold- _ 
mark. This study with the full report 
which has just been published is an event 
of the first magnitude—and it is difficult 
to estimate in any adequate way the | 
efiect which it will have upon the whole 
be properly used within the hospital. It 
is not againet three years of training in of physicians concerned with the educa- 
iteclf, but three years within the hospital tion of nurses. 
that one fads oneself ranged. The There is one point in the report which 
of Superin- . we must not overlook. Nursing has 
Nursing to the always cut a wide swath in its own con- 
in 1911 to make ception of its task, and has brought 
schools of nursing thereby within the range of its efforts 
ensiety over cur much that hed little to do. with nursing, 
and also a good many patients 
to solve unaided. That ailments were not such as to requirethe — 
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| skilled care of a trained nurse. Having ing of public health nurses. Within a 
_  gccepted the idea that trained attend- few more years, that valorous friend of 
> ants are necessary in the care of certain nursing, Dr. Beard, has brought about 
' mild forms of sickness, it is incumbent the establishment of a university school 
5 upon us to live squarely up to our con- of nursing in Minnesota, and now this 
) victions. We shall need to apply the has been followed by similar schools in 
= #$same zeal, energy and resourcefulness other states, you all know. The past 
> _ in oar efforts to train attendants that we few weeks have seen another step for- 
% apply to our other problems. There ward in the founding of two more schools 
| should be a committee at work on this of nursing, on a distinctly new basis. 
= $=matter in every state, selecting suitable These are the schools at Western Re- 
= _—splaces for training, working out appro- serve University, Cleveland, endowed by 
+ priate ways of finding a suitable supply Mrs. Chester Bolton, and at Yale Uni- 
> =f applicants, advising and guiding versity by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
> every step of their training, and con- Greatly as we have rejoiced in every new 
ia tinuing to safeguard their practice and link which connects nursing with the 
i, working lives in every practicable way university we have here cause for deeper 
% _ in order not only that those who employ satisfaction. Schools of nursing in the 
g. them, but that these workers themselves past have all lacked two great essen- 
=) = may be protected. tials, first, adequate funds for their sup- 
, Surveying the course of events during port; second, an administrative body 
: the years in which we have been strug- charged with the responsibility of con- 
|  gling with our educational problems, one ducting educational work. What sets 
| is tempted to wonder if the decisive this new school at Yale University far in 
| moment in our educational progress may advance of any other in its possibilities 
not have come unseen and unrecognized is that it has seen these two conditions 
) on the day when some part of the edu- as fundamental to the proper education 
cation of nurses passed out beyond the of nurses. The school is to have its 
hospital and into the university, into an own funds (I deliberately put these 
institution which did not need or desire first), its own Dean, faculty, buildings 
to make use of the services of students, and equipment. Although the plans are 
the day when Isabel Hampton with the not fully formulated, there is little rea- 
support of this Society prevailed upon son to doubt that the school at Western 
| the Dean of Teachers College to open Reserve University will follow a some- 
the doors of that department of Colum- what similar plan. 
, bia University to graduate nurses. For So at last we have reached the stage 
| within a few years an organised body of where these things, the every day condi- 
| instruction for nurses was built up there, tions of other forms of professional edu- 
| a professorship in nursing established, cation are now to be applied to the edu- 
'® and the first endowment for the univer- cation of nurses. The school at Yale 
f sity education of murses received, University is avowedly committed to an 
through which the college was enabled experiment, much mecded and 
{ not’ enly to develop its existing work, important one in our educational field. 
‘= but to lay the foundation for the train- Our Miss Goodrich, who has undertakes 
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this task is by temperament and habit 
a pioneer and a resolute and adventurous 
one. She has no fear of treading any 
new path. Her capacity for brilliant 
leadership is well known, and her long 
and richly varied experience in adminis- 
trative tasks in nursing will enable her 
to make the fullest possible use of the 
inspiring opportunities and resources be- 
fore her. The loss at Teachers College 
of her devoted work for our students is 
very great. There is no one who can 
take her place. There never, in fact, 
could be anybody to do that. But our 
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main factors in our progress and not all 
probably even of them. How coldly bare 
and formal it all sounds in the mere 
recital, how full in actual life it has 
been of warm devotion and of splendid = 
energy of heroic tasks carried through 5 
with unfaltering courage and of common 
filled. Our golden age, however, is not " 
in the past, it is in the future, and the a 
best inheritance we can carry over from 
the past is the spirit which has brought a 
us through these difficult years, with F 

interest in the important educational ex- faith in the beliefs and principles for | 
periment she is courageously attacking is which we have striven, the spirit which 
almost as great as her own—our anxiety leads one to seek ever for a better way, 
to help forward experiments and ad- leads one to question, to search, to grope 
vances in the education of nurses is part for the right solution to the difficult | 
of our very being, and of our reason problem. Guided by it one may falter, | 
for existence. one may fall, but the spirit which giveth | 
The picture of the growth of nursing _life survives error, survives even failure. 
as I have tried to sketch it outlines only It alone leads to progress. 

“Why should we expect to do the work of the Universe in a lifetime? We can't do that, : 
but we can do a lifetime's work in the Universe and be glad."—Samuel McChord Crothers. : 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL WEEK 

' ‘The American Legion, the National Education Association, and the United States Bureau 
of Education ave urging that the week beginning November 8 be devoted to considering the 
need fer better education for the children of America. Codperation is asked of all ministers, 
mayors, newspapers and magazines, merchants, moving picture theatres, etc. The special topics 
suggested fer the week are: Sunday, For Ged and Country; Monday, American Constitution ; 
Twesday, Patriotiom; Wednesday, School and Teacher; Thursday, Illiteracy; Friday. The Com- 
munity; Seturday, Physical Education. 
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Crana D. Novus, R.N., 
Director, Nursing Service, Americen Red Cress 


The fete was held in the ancient Thea- The 

tre of Herodus Atticus, an open air audi- hymns of America and Greece, rendered 
torium built 160 A. D., on the side of by two military bands and the best 
the Acropolis. The entrance was orchestra of Athens, while one of the 


2 

Auznican Rep Cross Nurszs Dscon- draped with Greek and American flags, 
% aTep sy Kinc or Grescz and in conspicuous places stood the 
a Gee ee King’s guards in their picturesque white 
| which ever attended the with- kilted costumes and red caps. 

drawal of the American Red Cross from j§ The programme included addresses by 

@, 2 foreign country was the fete held on the Mayor of Athens and the Minister 
ia the 26th day of June by the Mayor and of Public Assistance, with whose de- 
i Citizens of Athens, Greece, in apprecia- partment the work of the American Red 
= tion: of the response of the American Cross hes been closely associated. 
1s, people to the need of assistance which Colonel Wm. H. Haskell, the American 
1y| benet Greece with the influx of the Red Cross Commissioner to Greece, re- 
1: Smyrna refugees. sponded with a short address. 
3096 
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Kine of Greece entering the Theater of Heredus Atticus for the celebration In hones 
of the American Red Cros and the decoration of its members. 
Bice, Chastette Hellman veceiving the congratulations of the King of Grose. 


The American Journal of Nursing 
most attractive features of the celebra- Baltimore, Md., 1913 


tion was the singing of “Douce Patrie’ New York, 1919; Miss 


Decorations were presented to the 


(from Aida) by a young Greek woman Serpe Homa, Botner 
stood in one of the niches of the old setts; 

‘wall and entranced by her statuesque pital, 

grace and beauty, which were as classic the 
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as her song. 


| and Bellevue, 
| Public Assistance. recent trip abroad. We call attention to 
| Cross was awarded her article in the August 4 and August 
| the C 11 issues of the 
< Marion G. Par | 
the C 
nine bef 
rical in study at Teachers 
that 
of our Ameri- | 
| an, I the School 
| Nursing Service for Greece Their 
= | Nuno, Assistant Director of Nursing; accounts of the present European situa- | 
| Alice Carr, Mary Weiss, Stella Mathews, tion were most interesting, albeit some- | 
2 Lily Smith, Eleanor Dove, Anna Edison, what disturbing as well. They told of a 
Rose Regina Schaub, and Mrs. Byrtene recent visit of Marshal Foch to Poland, 
Anderson. Mrs. Heilman, Alice Carr, his review of the Polish Army of 200,000 
and Lily Smith are graduates of the soldiers, and his urgent advice that the 
Johns Hopkins School of Nursing, while Army be raised to 600,000 men as soon 
the others nurses are from Schools of 28 possible. Miss Johnson's plans for 
Nursing connected with the following the future have not yet been definitely 
| hospitals: Miss Nuno, St. Luke’s, New decided. Miss Skorupa will in all prob- 
| York; Miss Weiss, the New York Post ability return to the field of Public 
© Graduate Hospital; Miss Mathews, Health Nursing. 
b 4 Knowiton Hospital, Milwaukee; Miss Mary H. Bethel has returned to 
H Dove, the Robert Garrett Hospital, America for a vacation. She was re- 
a 


The Prague School of Nursing, Miss Parsons and Miss Kacena seated in the center. 
Fund has ben augmented to provide for 


an, Virginia; a second to a group of 
three counties in Idaho, while $3,000 has 


this in one school where three brothers were much underweight, 
the 
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Cross Service in Europe to the American three new services. One of the nurses 
Hospital, Constantinople, where she has when chosen will be assigned to Buchan- 
othe American and Scho! of 
of the American Hospital and School of ) 
| Nursing. To this position she will re- been added to the amount available for 
upon the completion of her rest in the establishing of another service where 
‘ America. most needed. The Delano Red Cross 
All nurses will be interested in learn- Nurse Committee plans to extend this 
| ing that the Delano Red Cross Nurse activity as rapidly as funds permit. 
APPLIED KNOWLEDGE 
A nutrition worker writes: “You may be interested in an experiment made by three little 
i I use the ‘Rat Chart’ of Dr. McCollum’s a great deal. 
insisted that it 
They happened to find two very hungry, small kittens, so they asked their 
mother te let them try what cream would do to make them grow. They fed both the cats 
seperated milk, but one had a tablespoon of cream at each feeding. In telling this, the mother 
said, ‘We had great fun abeut it, but just look at the difference im the kittens. I now give my 
boys whole mik.’” 7 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH N URSING 
A. M. Cana, RN., Derantuantr Error 
Netionel Orgeniaction fer Public Health Nursing 
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read at the Tuberculesis Institute 
held at the U. 8. Veterans Ne. 
No. ral attitude of the pupils. 


SOME SALIENT POINTS IN TUBERCULOSIS NURSING ! 
By Prosence M. RN. 
the family from common colds and sore 
points in tuberculosis nursing, I throats quite as well as from tuberculosis. 
speak from the point of view of the pub- In this connection it is quite evident 3 
lic health murse who serves her com- that the nurse must not only practice | 
munity through bedside nursing, good technic but must also know how to | 
through her care of well babies, as well teach it. Teaching is much more than | 
as sick, through her consideration of and merely presenting so much information 
help in all phases of the tuberculosis sit- to be accepted by the pupil. A psycholo- , 
uation. : gist recently said to us: | 
Tuberculosis nursing is s0 all inclu- | 
sive that it is difficult to pick out a few 
points and consider these the most im- 
portant. There are, however, three oF So with our teaching. The informa- 
four that we may never forget if we tion must first cross the bridge between 
would make any impression on the teacher and pupil; often a weary journey 
work to be done. through mazes of language, custom prej- | 
Tuberculosis is a communicable, udice. If we would send our ideas | 
chronic disease. There may be active abroad we must learn, then, to clothe ' 
in our dealings with every active cast enticing, that to try them is = tempta- | 
we must use, and teach the family to tion our pupils cannot resist. | 
| use, the same precautions that we would = There are various helps to make our | 
= + employ in any other communicable dis- teaching attractive. If a nurse is s0 | 
as were more ancient methods. It in- health booklets, health games, songs, in 
volves primarily common sense and abso- addition to the Modern Health Crusade. : 
lute cleanliness. Most people do not In one of the outlying towns our 
_ Fealize what is meant by absolute cleanli- nurses are carrying the school nursing as 
"ness, but they can learn. With less diffi- part of the generalized programme. The 
culty that at first appears people can, if Modern Health Crusade is well organ- 
| they will, form habits of hand washing, ized and is producing satisfying results. 
: dish washing, and disinfection of dis- The school rooms are considered cities, 
; charges and clothing, which will protect each with its mayor and a health officer 
1040 
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have been exposed. It is these contacts 
and the early cases developing outside 
of the known contact groups that consti- 
tute our greatest opportunity. For 
tuberculosis is preventable and curable 
in the early stages. Whether or not a 
cure is effected depends upon the physi- 
cal ability of the patient to build up his 
body “tissues faster than the disease 
germs break them down. The earlier in 
the course of the disease war is declared. 
the better the prospect of victory for the 


= | 
How ‘are you? 1 am the Mayor of Room ER 
two. Our Crusade is getting better and bet- | 
ter every day. of 
healthy. We are all doing our chores each z 
day. We have our chore cards in School ’ 
now. We all Uke the chores. They are not 4 
herd at all. 
I will be glad when summer comes. > 
Yours truly, 
This boy is next to the youngest of i 
: mother died of tuberculosis three years carding a set of ready made habits and = © 
ago. It is essential that he should forming an entirely new set. This is : 
| practice good health habits. He is, as hard work for patients, friends, and med- 
you see by his letter, learning them ical advisors. Hope acts as a spur, and 
easily and happily as a game. the result justifies the effort. 
With the mother of the household, the Although we are all exposed to infec- 
| work of disinfection must be simplified tions of various sorts we do not always 
so that she is not overburdened. Boiling become ill because we have a specific 
| all dishes, rinsing with hot water which immunity for a given infection or be- 
| will evaporate as the dishes are turned cause we possess a physical, mental and 
| out in a rack is not a difficult way of moral tone which tends to throw off all 
“doing” them, if one forms the habit. It which does not contribute to that tone. 
| requires a little more space, but less Im combatting any communicable or 
| preventable disease, or in striving to 
| attain positive health, the primary ob- 
| ject is to develop such a physical tone. 
So, in our tuberculosis work, while we 
care for the bedridden patient to the 
very best of our ability, we also aim 
so to build up the general and specific 
| powers of resistance of other members 
of the family that they may throw off 
easily whatever they have received of 
tuberculosis infection. 
Practically all highly civilized peoples 
have so good a resistance to tuberculosis 
that the disease is slow in developing to 
a recognised degree. Our contact 
patient may have been exposed very 
tion, and for each one it is probable that lightly for a short period to the disease 
there are an average eight persous who and therefore be unlikely to develop an 
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active condition, On the other hand, many factors, such as the condition of 
he may have been most intimately asso- the patients and the ability or inability 
| ciated with an active case for a long of the family to meet independently the 
period of time and have received so needs of the patients without sacrificing 
| heavy an infection that he is likely to the welfare of other members. I have 
break down on the slightest provocation, yet to see a truly satisfactory schedule. 
or none. Nature may maintain the Probably nowhere have we had suff- 
| balance in favor of health as long as she cient funds, workers, and moral backing 
| has no additional strain to overcome. to do as much as we would like to do. 
| But if living or working conditions are The need for observing even small 
= = —- not good, if an acute illness occurs, if signs and for watching the child over a 
-—«s- overwork and worry become habitual, period of years is well told in an article 
i | __ her attention seems to be concentrated in The World's Health for December 
| elsewhere and that tuberculosis infection 1922, The 
| progresses by leaps and bounds. Tuberculosis, 
| 
| 


3 
; 


| 
pr ne and there should be no quibbling or 
more symptoms are : 
was 
direct action of the bacillus or to the poisons Various groups of workers and their re- 
secreted by it, and that these symptoms should spective employers so friendly a spirit 
be regarded as direct manifestations of disesse that the question can be frankly dis- 
against which it is useless to fight. Optimism 
is a rule in preventive medicine: even symp- character of the organization for the best 
toms of hereditary disesse—pretended or real 00d of the patient. Then when that 
—can be cured when they are taken at the point is settled, we all need to recognize 
outset. But to do that continual detection the unquestionable right of the public 
and grading are necessary. authorities to come in to any of our 
It is manifestly impossible for the families. There should be worked out 
nurse doing tuberculosis work to carry a certain uniformity of teaching in order 
out alone the necessary care for active not to confuse an already confused 
cases, the educational and supervisory family by apparent rather than real dif- 
support for contacts, and the general ferences in directions. But ever bearing 
education of the public. Inasmuch as_ in mind that it is the duty as well as the 
her goal is the same as that of all public privilege of public officials to take all 
health nurses and the detailed method of every com- 
of work includes those of communicable can hardly feel 
disease control, acute bedside nursing, they call upon 
child welfare work in all phases, indus- to us in 
trial hygiene, the problems of indoor and | 
outdoor relief, family social case work, of the special- 
and an infinite variety of other com- workers is a fact 


| 
4 
3 
4 
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Chart of Family that has been in Contact with 
Improving a CHART 1 Tuberculosis 


Normal * 
Predisposed a 1919 
Incipient e 


4, 


| 
1921 * e A A A e | 
1922 * @ A A * e 
Chart of Family that has been in Contact with 

| CHART 2 Tuberculosis 
1918 

Died @ 
1918 A a A A 
1919 A a A 
1920 A A A A 
19243 * A a A A 


©  ## Predisposed a 
| should be searched for possible tuber- the third developed a positive tuber- 
%  _culosis infection or contact with active culosis and died. 
| tuberculosis, and the result noted. Sub- The family represented in Chart 2 
if sequent history should concern itself began with better conditions. Two nor- 
s generally with such facts as will be of mal children, one incipient tuberculosis 
- real value five or more years hence, for and four predisposed is, however, not 
= a tuberculosis family must be carried an ideal group for a widowed mother to 
i usually ten or more years, until the support. In the five years we have 
children are all adults. known them the incipient condition has 
Charts 1, 2 and 3 represent families become inactive, and the child so far im- 
in which the father has died of pulmon- proved as to be practically normal now. 
ary tuberculosis. In all three the The four youngest are still predisposed. 
| mother and children had been in close In neither of these families is it safe, for 
contact with the father during his illness individuals or community, to relax vigil- 
and were in varying states of health at ant and aggressive work to build up the 
; the time of his death. Upon the death health of the children. 
| off the father all other members of the Chart 3 shows a family in which the 
| families were admitted in our records father has recently died and in which 
if as contact cases. In Chart 1, the mother the mother is predisposed. With two 
1 and one child are the only ones who children diagnosed incipient, one predis- 
could be considered normal. Two were posed, one about half normal, and only 
| diagnosed incipient cases, three predis- one of the six normal, what situation 
posed, the next to the youngest died will we have four or five years from 
very soon after the father. After four now? Without careful supervision 
years conditions are far from satisfactory and advice from a nurse, what chance 
|| in this family. The baby is still classed has the one normal child for remaining 
| as an incipient case. The other incipi- normal? These are all typical of what 
‘| ent one has improved but is still consid- so many nurses refer to as “only contact 
| erably below par. One predisposed has families.” 
pulled up to about half normal, if such The public has a right to require that 
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Summary: 
We need then, to remember 5 points. 
(1) That every active case of tuber- 
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treated with a view of preventing the 
spread of disease and with a view toward 
the recovery of the patient. 

(2) That the tuberculosis nurse is a 
teacher. 

(3) That in our work with contacts 
lies our greatest opportunity in prevent- 
ing the development of active centers of 
infection. 

(4) That we must cultivate the most 
hearty codperation with all other social 
agencies, to ensure the complete welfare 
of our patients. 

(S) That with all these, we still fail 


paper, is relied areund the rolling pin and the end secured with a bit of adhesive. 
is thus easily available when needed and is found in good condition as it has not been possible 
_ fee the layers te stick to gether nor have there been any creases along which it could break. 


For restless childsen who attempt to climb out of their cribs, use a restraining canopy. At 
Mt. Sinai Heapital, New York City, the canopies are made of tennis netting the size 
top ef the cribs. This oblong of netting is strongly bound with canvas and has webbing 
with buckles te attach it to the four corners of the crib. Heavy cord laced through the 
of the netting and around the top of the crib holds the canopy securely place. 

be se arranged that the canepy is readily opened on the free or working side of This 
device dees not impede the circulation of air and does not distress the child as did the older 


type of canvas canepy. 


of each member of those families we 
have carried for a number of years. 
‘ Failure in this respect may not indicate 
lack of results, but it does indicate real 
failure. It shows a certain lack of ap- T 
preciation of the responsibility we owe b 
the public which supports our work and } 
also that we fail to use the very best 
money, more workers, and more volun- p 
tary patients; namely, the accounting of | 
and intelligible account of our steward- 
culosis is a focus of infection to be ship. | 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
Nurses on duty in operating rooms and obstetrical wards will find that ordinary baking 
soda on a damp cloth will remove the brown stains on pans, etc., which come from the boiling 
method of sterilization. 
I met am emergency case of burns on hands and forearms quite satisfactorily, with great 
relief to the patient, by immediately applying white of fresh eggs to burned parts and bandaging 
very loosely —Rese L. Heineman, Ingram, Pa. 
Gutta percha tissue and rubber tissue crack and deteriorate if folded. Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, suspends an old-fashioned wooden two-handied rolling pin from the side of 
its surgical carts by means of tape loops of suitable length. The tissue, covered with tissue 
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. THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING BUDGET KEEPING 
| By F. Ritrennovuss 
ae what they can afford to spend for rent, 
if is given by Mr. Trevor Arnett in clothing, food, and other family and 
#*f his book on College and University household wants based upon the hus- 
é Finance. He defines a budget system band’s income. The manufacturer must 
of control as a means designed to assist estimate the market which he hopes to 
governments and institutions in restrict- create for his product before contracting 
ing their expenditures to their incomes. for raw material, or even before planning 
| Institutions, like individuals, often find his factory and capital requirements. 
it very difficult to live within their in- The institution, whether it be a school, 
. come. So many opportunities present college, hospital, library, or club, must 
% —_— themselves for service that there is al- . carefully and conservatively estimate 
&§ ways a temptation to undertake activi- its income from all sources before mak- 
ties without any means in sight of ing plans for the year's activities. 
meeting the expense of such activi- While this has always been done in 
|| ties. It may be stated that if an insti- a more or less informal manner, it is 
tution conducts its affairs on the basis only within recent years that budget- 
| of its opportunities, rather than on the making has been reduced to a formal 
f limitations of its income, financial dis- definite programme. We have come to 
| tress is inevitable. No institution should realize that it is an unwise policy for 
| undertake any service for which it can- someone to carry the financial pro- 
| not pay. Therefore, to repeat, the fund- gramme of a business around in his head. 
i amental purpose of any budget system Modern administration of a business or 
{ of control is to restrain the ambitious of an institution sees the necessity of a 
i executive and to provide him with a standardized plan of procedure. Such 
chart for his guidance. a plan is essential to a stable business 
| The conditions which prompt the mak- policy and it is only by this means that 
ing of a budget are fundamental. Most proper colperation can be developed 
business men, institutions, and indivi- among those who are responsible for the 
+} duals anticipate future income, expense, sound administration of a business. 
| and financial requirements, even though Furthermore, it is the best possible 
they may do so in an informal manner means of fixing responsibility for the 
and without being conscious of the fact efficient administration of the various 
. that they are budgeting their affairs. departments of a business or of an in- 
| Even the vendor of peanuts estimates stitution.  - 
. his sales before buying his stock. At the outset, let it be understood 
. A newly married couple, in planning that a budget can only serve its purpose 
. for housekeeping, makes an estimate of when those responsible for its operation 


re 


ceeding period based both on 
past performance and future ex- 
pectations. 

re- 


of income annually received during the 
prior year from each source should be 
used as the basis of calculation. Any 


variation from the actual income of for- 


should be a definite rule of the institu- 
tion that every department. must keep 
its expenditures within the appropria- 
tion. 
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have a hearty respect for, and apprecia- 2. The estimated expenditures un- ; 
tion of, sound bookkeeping methods. der each class. | 
The budget-maker must have a well In estimating the income, the amount 
developed figure sense and, if not a nat- a 
a mild form, an acquired taste for such . 
things is essential. ee 

Classification of the items of the bud- mer years should be fully explained and 
get should conform to tife classification justified. Guess work should be elimi- 
of accounts with income and expense nated so far as possible. In planning the 
under which are recorded the actual budget, a classification of items should P 
transactions. Double entry bookkeeping first be decided upon. The amount of | 
should be employed. The accounts with the appropriation for each item must be i 
income and expense and with assets and collected from various sources. In a 3 
liabilities should be carefully classified, school budget the cost of instruction can , 
separate accounts being provided for best be estimated by the principal or the 
each source of income and class of ex- president of the institution. Administra- 
pense. The bookkeeping should be in tion and general expenses can usually 
competent hands. Monthly trial balances best be estimated by the treasurer or the 
should be taken in order that monthly chief accounting officer; estimated ex- 
reports may be prepared. By this mean; penditures for the maintenance of 
ee ae grounds and buildings, by the person in 
pared with the estimated figures o charge of buildings and grounds. 
budget. After the budget has ben prepared, 

Briefly summarized, the either by the budget committee or by 
an institution on a some individual who is designated to do 
volves the following: such work, it should be submitted to the 

1. A study of the board of trustees or other governing 
years. body of the institution. If satisfactory, 

2. Formation of plans the board of trustees will vote the appro- 

priation, this vote would be incorporated 
in the minutes of the meeting and would 
become the official financial programme 

3. for the ensuing year. 

ports which show in comparative Everyone connected with the institu- 
form both the actual and the tion who has any authority to incur ex- 
estimated figures. penditures should be definitely notified 

4. The revision, if necessary, of the of the appropriations which are provided 

original budget to give effect to in the budget for the class of expense 
incorrect estimates of income in which such person is interested and it 
and expenses. 

The budget for a particular period 
consists of two parts: 

1. The estimated income. 
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At this point the necessity arises for be exercised by requiring those respon- 
sible for the incurring of bills to make 


i 


. control of expenditures should be exer- out a requisition for every proposed 
| cised at the point where the expense is expenditure giving either actual or esti- 
| originally incurred. In other words, if mated costs. These requisitions should 
: an expense is contemplated in excess of go to the treasurer or some other desig- 
| the appropriation, it is important that nated officer for his approval and should 
| this be known before the purchase is only be approved in case the cost is 
| actually made or the expense incurred within the appropriation, unless it is an 
instead ofewhen the bill comes through emergency expense resulting from un- 
for payment. Such a control can best foreseen and unavoidable circumstances. 
A BOSTON SCHOOL 
if Prorosep Bupcer ror 1923-1924 or Incomz AND EXPENDITURES 
| ion ond Boar Pupils @ $1.400......... -$140,000.00 
Day 2,800.00 
| | $142,300.00 
== 
1,20000 
105.00 
70.00 
Interest on Bank 22800 
100.00 
| 100.00 62$.00 
| Ast, Music and Dencing—Schedule C-I...... 1,000.00 
1,000.00 
= 
300.00 
2000 482.90 § 30,490.00 
| 
4,290.00 


i 


7 


7,100.00 
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| 
§ 
Room and Board 2,200.00 
Kitchen and Dining Room Equipment...........--- 200.00 | 
800.00 
46,950.00 
Maintenance end Operation of Educational Plant : 
C-1............$ 2,100.00 
13,600.00 
| 
100.00 
Maintenance of Auto Truck........................ 200.00 
20.00 
Deprectati ‘ 
‘90000 
100.00 
4,200.00 
Administration Bzpenses: 
Salaries: 
Principalo—Schedule 4,800.00 
Chaperons, Librarian, etc-—Schedule C-I............ 1,800.00 
$8,410.00 
$,000.00 
Of, 
800.00 
400.00 
300.00 
100.00 
6,650.00 
Fees and 380.00 
Miscellancous Administrative Ee 300.00 
6$0.00 
——— 23,010.00 
700.00 
200.00 
Contingent Gelary Appripriaticon—Schedule C-I.................. 1,800.00 
$146,400.00 


18,$00.00 
For these appropriations there will be available the Net Income of § 3,600.00 
Balance te be Raised... 14,900.00 


Statement or Income AND 
January 1923, anp Yzar to Datz 
INCOME 
Amount 
tems fer Year Realieed 
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Add: 
Provision jor Extraordinary 2,000.00 
$148,600.00 
SUMMARY 
Totel Anticipated Income........ 20000 
Total Bzpense Appropriations 148,600.00 
| Net Anticipated Income for 1923-1924..................-.------ $ 3,600.00 
Other Appropriations: 
Additional 3,$00.00 
New Assembly 
| 
EXPENSE 
Budget 
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OUR CAP-PINNING SERVICE 


By Ruts 
St. Luke's School of Nersing, St. Louis, Mo. 


dent nurse stands out more clearly 
im her memory than that occasion on 
which she is presented with the emblem 
of her school, the white cap. 

The termination of the preliminary 
period seems and most assuredly is an 
important epoch in her life. On receiv- 
ing her cap she no longer has a feeling 
of being in a class by herself but instead, 


but to-day a few of the schools of nurs- 
ing realising the importance of the occa- 
sion, call atention to the event in some 
special way. Some schools celebrate by 


arranging a special programme around 
this occasion. 


Within our own school, we honor the 
occasion by holding a simple service in 
the main lecture room of the Nurses’ 
Home. To this service the School facul- 
ty, the families and friends of the School 
are invited. We are also honored by 
having as many St. Luke's graduates 
present as possible. The Alumnae 
show a keen interest in this service and 
always welcome the new group of 


students. 


The singing of favorite hymns by all, 
and a short service by the Chaplain pre- 


cede the pinning on of the caps, which 

honor falis to members of the Senior 

class. After receiving their caps, the 
1083 


| 
Up to rather recent time, no more 
than passing notice was given the pres» HE 


It is indeed an inspiring sight to see 
the eager faces of this group of young 
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cance of its beauty and. worth. 

A glorious sik banner of blue and 
gold, our school colors, was presented 
to us by the Alumnae at our most recent 
service. It is needless to say that we 
are very proud of our gift and that for 
which it stands. 


she is neglectful 
will be them. If ene nurse leaves 
such an impression, what would be the 
result of several? 


1056 | 
| new members then rise and together 
: repeat the well known Florence Nightin- 
gale Pledge. 
nurses who so earnestly repeat the 
THE TONE OF THE IDEAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
By Bearusce 
Oblehoma City, Ohlehome 
quality of voice depends largely on the 
which may be a help or a detriment iadividual’s own efforts. Nor are they 
to the institution, and by.tone is meant found im the halls, talking, giggling and 
the manner in which we conduct our- looking for fun. They remember that 
selves, capecially while on duty, and its they themecives would be unwilling to 
: efiect upon observers. The ideal train- trust their loved ones to a force of that 
™~ ing school has 2 tone of its own and we kind, so they treat their patients with 
as student nurses should realise that we the same consideration that they would 
are responsible for the reputation of our expect, should they exchange places with 
= school; that we are under obligation to either the patient or the family. 
the hospital authorities to make for our _ In this school, visitors are treated with 
hospital a name which is associated with the utmost courtesy. Nothing reflects 
= efficiency and service. Since this is man- greater discredit on a school than for 
1} ifested primarily in the hospital, it s well visitors to say the nurses and workers 
| to consider the many things that stu- are rude. It is so ensy for an institu- 
(} dents should remember. tion to get a bed mame and once ac- 
| The patient must be considered first. quised, it is very hard to change. There- 
. done, bells are answered fore the surses must practice the art of 
cso courtesy for the sake of themecives as 
| things are done in well as the hospital. 
| possible. Im the | The general appearance of the nurses 
| are thoughtful affect the Tone of the School. A 
| will dispense with slovenly, untidy surse lepresses one as 
| heard every [EEE equally careless in performing her 
| «= Exacting patients fool that if 
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into effect in the various schools with which leaders, including President McCracken, Vassar 
we are or may be connected. College and Princess Borghese of Italy. Every 
Some of the subjects which came up for Thursday evening, Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
discussion were the difficulties concerned with 
introducing the 28 months basic course, meces- 
-orrelat and practise, the 

body in accordance 
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Letters to the Editor 1057 } 
FROM GREECE My recreation is my flower garden on the hill- 
D™ — fe occasionally to the other 
island in the which is twenty-two miles 
island that it seems very interesting people =f 
have mission. Agriculture is very | 
to Gr count of the rocky condition 
family, would t 
here wanted 
days af but it is ¢ 
home, a 
help 
GISTRI 
DR: The 
page 656, 
> plan 
official, 
in t 
registries 
ws and aso 
RNAL 
Journals 
rth while 
Skillman’s 
"is inter- 
after my | 
horizon is g i even 
s to the continues 
is quite to know 
south. Most t the end 
blowing and did when 
Rhisac Surely life 
jer service 
people are all could 
fer a school i feel the 
The is @ mer- 
of living profes- 
to make read Miss 
— eught to be, us to be 
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meeting and reunion at the Letterman General . 
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Nursing News and Announcements 


and Savannah. Applications must be received 
by the Secretary before October 1. Address 
communications to Jane Van De Vrede. Secre- 
tary, 688 Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
IlMineis: Chieago.—Many of the Sisters 


Wis. 
Infant Welfare nurses. Phyllis Connor has 
given with 


up her work the Veterans Bureau 
and is doing private duty. 
Indiana: Tue Ixpiaxa State Nurses’ 


son, of Pasadena who has served for-several 
National Relief Fund was elected president of 


ler, class 1922, is floor supervisor. Indian- 
apelis.—Dr. W. B. Frercner’s Sanatonws 
Scnoot ror Nurses graduated a 
class of six, on August 18. 

lewa: Atlantic.—Tue Atiantic 
Atumw~az held their regular meeting on 
August 2, at the home of Mrs. Anna Fredrick- 
son where supper was served on the lawn, 
after the business meeting. Three new mem- 
bers were admitted. Gae Condit, class of 
1914, has a hospital position in New York. 
Mary Dimig, class of 1915, is anaesthetist for 
Drs. Gamble and Gamble, Greenville, Miss. 
Florence Laursen, class of 1921, is night super- 
visor in the Atlantic Hospital. Clara E. Loof, 
class of 1920, is night supervisor in Jones 
Hospital. Myrtle Dean, Superintendent of 
Atlantic Hospital, took the course in Hospital 
Administration at Iowa City, this summer. 
Clinten.—Tuez held its 
quarterly meeting at the Nurses’ Home, Mer- 
cy Hospital, July 19, with 25 present. Five 
delegates were appointed to attend the State 
meeting in Waterloo in October. A delightful 
luncheon and social hour were enjoyed with 
the Sisters and the Alumnae as hostesses, after 
which a tour of the Hospital and the Home 
was enjoyed. Tue Meacy Hosprrat 
held their annual picnic at Credit Island with 


—a demonstration in codperative health service : 
for people of moderate incomes. 3. Model 
Sets of Clothing for Infants and Young Chil- 
dren. 4. How to Create and Finance a new 
Organization. It should be understood that | 
: Program Catholic Hospital convention, Spring Bank, A 
Committee will, therefore, welcome questions : 
addressed to Miss Crandall, Secretary to the i 
Program Committee, 370 Seventh Avenue, 4 
New York City, on or before October 10th. } 
Tue CONFERENCE ON 
Tusercutosts is to be held this year at Association will meet in Evansville. October 
Evansville, Ind., October 8-10. 4-6. (Not in September as was erroneously 
Tue American Dietetic Associatiox will ‘eported to us last month). Fort Wayne.— 
hold its annual meeting in Indianapolis, Octo- The next regular meeting of the First District 
ber 15-17, at the Claypool Hotel. Association will be held at the Irene Byron 
California: Tux State Oncax- Tuberculosis Sanatorium September 8. Emilie 
1zaTions of Nurses held their annual conven- Christ, class 1911, Lutheran Hospital. accepted 4 
tions in Santa Barbara, June 13-16. Among ‘he position of superintendent of the newly =~ 
many interesting papers given was one on opened Adams County Hospital, at Decatur. 
The Treatment of Diabetes with Insulin by Rowena Shoaff, class 1920, Lutheran Hospital, 7 
Dr. W. D. Sansum. Santa Barbara has the _ Operating room supervisor, and Naomi But- = 
honor of having a laboratory where this new ; 
medicine is manufactured. Mrs. J. F. Peter- ! 
the California State Nurses’ Association; Miss 
A. C. Jamme was elected president of the | 
State League of Nursing Education and Mrs. 
Eleanor Hazen was elected president of the 
State Organization of Public Health Nursing. 
The Santa Barbara Convention closed with a 
large barbecue under the Oaks at the General 
Hospital. Pasadena was selected for the meet- | 
ing place in 1924. San Francisco.—Evelyn : 
Wood has resigned her position, that of Direc- | 
tor of the School for Nurses, at the San Fran- ! 
cisco Hospital. 
Florida: Mrs. Louisa B. Benham, State 
Inspector of Training Schools, made the sug- 
gestion that the student nurses in the training 
schools dress dolls, to be sold at the meeting 
of the Florida State Nurses’ Association, the 
proceeds to be given to the Relief Fund. The : 
state chairman of the Relief Fund in Florida, 
passes this on as a suggestion to other states 
in raising money for the Nurses’ Relief Fund. 
Geergia: Examinations for registration will 
ve held October 17 and 18 in Atlanta, Macon 
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Agnes Campbell (clas of 1922, Spring- Clarence George, in June. At home in 
Geld Hespital, Springfield, Mass.), to Byron Nebraska. 
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ashington, Pa. and 
he Citizens’ Gen- 
. She will be 
tes. 
of 1918, Post 
), at the hos- he 
iss Burns was a | 
be much missed 
ity of Iowa), 
a, July 15, after f 
w Ve 
of the 
done 
to he 
(c 
her 
had 
vans 
Philadelphia ) 
White ( 
al, New 
John Andress Fahr, July 31. 
Grace Willie (class of 1 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to E 
statter, July 14. 
DEATHS 
Vieteria Eieaner 
1908, Erie County E 3 
of acute dilation of the 
operation, at the C 
New Kensington, Pa., on 
strong wes a member of 
rectors of the Sixth 
the time of her death. EF , was 
greatly relied upen and was always good. 
She hes held several important positions: Presbyterian F 
Assistant Disectress of Nurses at West Penn July 26, at the 
Heapital; fer feur years she was with the field, N. J., after 
U. S. Army, sesing duty in the Philippines; hed held a position 
was Superintendent of the heapital at Menen- partment of the Presbyterian 


| “So they crown not the runner, but the race; and honer net the bearer, but the torch; 
. and they who have run well and faithfully are glad, for they tee have found that the joy 
lies not in any greeting from another, but in driving beck the night.” 
—Hemilion Wright Mabie. 
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of the Board of C ) 
of the Bureau cannot 
National: Tus Cunup Hycmxe The turning back of 
oy tux Pustsc Heattn to a loss of 
gion will meet in Bosten Oct onomy of 
only will there be papers and wo to handle y 
ing with various phases of all yy 
but there will abo be until they come ' 
various kinds of school health will gladly : 
nection with the Boston Health Show _ The State Nurses’ Association 
ties in the school system of Boston and some is not calmly accepting this state of affairs; | 
of its suburbs. Some of the interesting a the members are going “to the bat” on it in 
tures in the tentative programme are: 100% | -.cagcous and spirited manner. They are : 
dey, October 9, the best attorneys in the . 
Medical —— Cari . who has taken the matter 
The Growth of Children, Wi yurt. A hearing was given 
MD. Wedacsdey, October 10, August 8, at which the 
7 prepared, which will be 
D, 
since 
return 
fees to 
ad 
‘economy in Missouri 
writing for rec 
inte the gmeral 
leds 
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Rest anp Orner Tunes. Allen K. the present outlook is very dark; there 
Krause, M.D. Williams and Wilkins is little incentive for men of ability to 
$1.50. change over night, says Krause, “if we 
Environment anp Resistance mm had foundation,—departments of tuber- 
) Tusercutosis. By Allen K. Krause, culosis, in our medical schools.” Re- 
M.D. Williams and Wilkins Com- sources netting $50,000 a year are sug- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. Price, $1.50. gested 2s an adequate foundation for 
In his little book, Rest and Other medical schools like Harvard, Univer- 
Things, Krause in his usual facile style sity of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, 
’ touches in an interesting and readable etc. 
/ way on those phases of the tuberculosis 's and 
problem which are of particular interest 
| viewed above, is well printed, in large 
Hii chapter on Rest is brief and to the 
_ point. Some of the thoughts brought The 
out are further elaborated in the follow- : 
ing chapter on Treatment. Chapters ae 
three and four deal with childhood infec- among the 
health 
; the outdoor, 
the 
total number of those infected. He calls our attention to 
| The next three chapters, dealing with ment of disease; to that which comprises 
for the 
| preventive measures in a broad sense, °PPortunities for physical injury to 
person; the environment of 
contain much meat for those of us who 
to the faith that is in us, before skeptical *#! association. 
audiences. His keynote is education of tuberculcsis, say 
both physician and layman by specially qoecnt of infection is an 
the control of manifest disease. Part II, on resistance, is an elabora- 
The closing chapter on medical edu- tion of a former address and includes 
cation in tuberculosis should be brought material from several other papers. In 
to the attention of those in whose hands approximately one hundred pages 
rests the planning of medical curricula; Krause shears away the verbiage which 
1074 
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tion to Mrs. Spencer's book, 
and Its Members, gives us he 
“to serve as one who opens 
sight into the House of the I 
The aim of the book, as state< 
to suggest some of the changes 
customs and inherited ways of 
may lead toward a firmer hold 
idealism within the family, as we 
ali other inherited institutions, whi 
of democratic freedom are 
stalled. 
In the pursuit of this aim anc 
Mrs. Spencer, holding ever tc 
of Social Service, analyses sx 
basic relationships in life. ' 
clearly in mind the lessons < 
she places fairly before us 
as well as the opportunities, < 
of great mutability of our sc 
Though we may not agree 
all points, her book is most 
careful reading by women « 
and generation. Especially 
of consideration by those < 
coming into close contact wit 
would use to the utmost our 
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1076 The American Journal of Nursing 
The book should prove stimulating to ond Edition, vevieed and enlarged. C. V. 
those who are concerned with the educa- “Metby and Company, St. Louls, Me. / Price, 
$2.25. 
tion of nurses. 
M. M. R. Tus Conquest or Willem 
S. Wabh, MD. 260 pages. E. P. Dutten and 
BOOKS RECEIVED Company, New VYerk. Price, $2. 
Paactics or X-Ray Tece- awe Devers. ~ 
wec vor Discwosm. By John A. Metager, bert S. Carter, M.D.; Paul E. Howe, PhD. 
MD. C. V. Mesby Company, S. Louis, Mo. and Howard H. Mason, MD. Third Editica. 
Price, $2.75. Thereughly veviesd. 730 page. Lea and 
Lacruass on Darercs. By Maz Einhorn, ‘ebiger, Philadsiphia. Price, $7.90. 
phia, Pa. Price, $2.25. cuncem Maw amp By Albert 
| Newsa of 
436 page. 
$3.20. 
Philadelphia, 
MD. 
By H. M. 
by 
Cc. V. 
Price, $7.50. 
By Frank P. 
Le Service a "Hospital. Mme. Edouard Keobs-Japy, 
Mme. Japy a Prench physicien and wile of 
manner the histery of Seciel Service ia the United States 
1914. Mime. Japy acknowledges great debt to the American 
- Mission. Thus fer theie efforts are lasgely confined to these 
care of mental patients. Mme. Japy seems to have 
hespital and social service in twenty countries and has 
pages te her thesks. 
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